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Ti lit PropruUrt tf tie Belfast Magiizw*. 

AS your Magazine has frequently 
contributed to promote the im- 
portant object of disseminating use- 
ful bints to the managers of schools 
for the education of the poor, I re- 
quest your insertion of the following; 
extracts from a small pamphlet pub- 
lished by order of the society for 
promoting the education of the 
poor of Ireland, entitled, '* Hints 
and directions for building, fittinar- 
up, and arranging school rooms." 
The usefulness of the hints and di- 
rections to such benevolent persons 
as have it in contemplation to erect, 
Or to fit-up school rooms, will I 
hope plead my excuse for making 
long extracts. 

The following directions are in a 
great measure adopted from a tract 
published in London, by Mr. Jo- 
seph Lancaster, in the year 181], 
which was certainly the result of 
much experience ; a selection from 
its useful contents has been preferred 
to a republication of the whole tract, 
because the writer appears, in some 
instances, to have been led into ex- 
tremes, by a desiru perhaps to ren- 
der that economy, which is the 
leading characteristic <f his sys- 
tem of education, the more conspic- 
uous. 

The details here given, are equally 
applicable to schools for the instruc- 
tion of girls as to those for bovs; 
with this difference, however, that 
as it may be deemed desirable, 
wherever practicable, to instruct 
females in some brandies of needle- 
work, especially to enable them to 
make and mend their own clothes, 
it will be necessary to reserve a part 
of their school room for that pin pose, 
clear of loi ms and desks,* or else to 



• Teaching girls to make and mend 



leave this part of the furniture of 
their room moveable : the latter 
mode would in many respects inter- 
fere with the gooa order of the 
school. 

It may be observed that Where 
school- houses have been already e- 
rected, or when any peculiar cir- 
cumstances shall operate to prfevefft 
the full adoption of the hints, they 
may yet serve as an useful guide 
and assistant in completing the in- 
ternal economy and arrangement of 
schools. 

The spot on which a school is td 
be built, should, if possible, be ele- 
vated above the surrounding ground : 
this will greatly contribute to the 
dryness and proper ventilation of 
the school rooms, and consequently 
to the health of the scholars. 

When circumstances permit; 
school-rooms should be upon the 
ground floor, without any vault or 
cellar underneath : this will diminish 
noise, by preventing the reverbera- 
tion of sound ; and with the same 
view it is recommended, that the 
floors shall not be boarded; but ra- 
ther paved with hard bricks, which 
emit little sound ; or else made with 
lime-ore, moistened with water and 
rammed down hard, as is commonly 
done in England ; or with clay or 
loam blended well together with 
lime or coal ashes : the last is a spe- 
cies of flooring often used for barns 
and malt-houses in Ireland, and can 
be made at a small expense. if 
schools he unavoidably built in damp 

articles of clothing, is perhaps the most 
useful instruction which can be given them, 
as it materially encreases the comfort of 
a poor family. But this instruction should 
not preclude them from being taught to 
read and write. Desks and forms have 
not been found any inconvenience in man< 
schools in the hours set apart for sewing, 
as they are very useful, especially when 
the children are taught to cut out articles 
of clothing. 
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situations they should be well under- 
drained. 

The most approved form of a 
school-room is that of a right-angled 
parallelogram or oblong, clear of all 
projection* from the wall; if fire- 
places, buttresses, or any other 
tilings be permitted to project, they 
will not only interfere with the e- 
conomy and arrangement of the 
scbool, but will also obstruct that 
pervading view which the master 
should command of every part of 
the room, and of every individual 
scholar. 

All the desks at which the scholars 
sit, should face towards the master's 
desk, which should be placed at 
cither end o< the room : no double 
desks, or desks facing the wall should 
be used, for one half of the scholars 
placed at the former would have 
their backs to the master ; and one 
side at least of each scholar placed 
at the latter would be out of the 
master's view : this has been found 
to be a great disadvantage, and the 
cause ot much disorder in schools ; 
and experience has proved that no- 
thing tends so much to prevent the 
usual school offences, as a conscious- 
ness on the purl of each scholar that 
he is at all limes under the master's 
eye. 

The master's place, as has been 
already intimated, should be at the 
end of the school room; his de-k 
should face those of the scholars, 
witiiout rails on it to intercept his 
view, and should be placed upon a 
platform elevated in proportion to 
the length of the room ; that is to say, 
about one foot for every thirty leet 
the room is in length ; but if the room 
ehouid exceed sixiy feel in length, 
and the floor cannot be conveniently 
inclined it may be found necessary 
to raise the platform in a proportion 
somewhat greater, in order to give 
the master a full view of the most 
remote scholars. Wtiere the school- 



room is not on the ground floor, tho 
floor cannot without considerable 
expense and difficulty, be made 
otherwise than horizontal : but if it 
be, it may be made an inclined 
plane ; and should the room be six- 
ty feel long, it will be found highly 
useful to give it an inclination of 
three feet, rising from fifteen feet 
from the master's desk, and so in 
proportion for a greater length : this 
will prevent the necessity of ele- 
vating the master's platform to an 
inconvenient height, or the greater 
disadvantage of having a large pro- 
portion of the scholars hidden from 
the truster's view. 

The space to be allowed for a 
desk and form, and a passage be- 
tween the form and the next desk, 
should be three feet four inches : 
a free passage between each form 
and the next desk behind it greatly 
conduces to good order in the school; 
the distance between the edge of the 
form and the leg of the d> sk should 
be three inches at the least On 
the average seventeen inches should 
be allowed for each scholar to oc- 
cupy at the desks. The more ad- 
vanced will probably require some- 
what more space; but on the other 
hand, those who are less advanced 
will not want so much. In some 
instances perhaps a lesser average 
might be allowed ; for tiie number 
of children actually attending the 
school, will he found in most in- 
stances to fad short of the nominal 
strength of the roll, and of those who 
do actually attend, a number must 
be engaged as monitors in the in- 
struction of the rest; so that proba- 
bly a room calculated to accommo- 
date three hundred children, allow- 
ing for each child the space here 
recommended of seventeen inches, 
would answer without inconvenience 
for a school consisting of three hun- 
dred and fifty on the roll. It may 
not perhaps be out of place to ob- 
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serve here, lliat teaching to write 
upon slaves instead of paper, will 
admit of the children silling in closer 
order; without interfering with one 
another, than they could if the lat- 
ter were used ; and that many o- 
ther advantages are derived fruni the 
use of slates in schools, amongst 
which, economy is not the least im- 
portant. 

Seven feet six inches should be 
allowed at the head of the school- 
room for the master's platform, and 
the passage between it and the front 
scholar's desk. 

There should be passages the 
whole length of the room between 
the desks and the wallj on one side, 
of the breadth of five feet, but at 
the other side and bottom of the 
room a passage of three feet will suf- 
fice; should the room exceed fifty 
feet in breadth, an aisle or passage 
down the middle a boot three feet 
broad will greatly tend to the good 
order of the school, and to the con- 
venience of the teachers; and the 
passage at each side should be five 
feet. The reason for recommending 
a passage of live feet at the side of 
the room is, that the lessons should 
be hung up against the side-walls of 
the school ;* and the scholars should 
be taught to read and spell in semi- 
circles, their respective lesions be- 
ing placed iu Uie centre of each se- 
micircle: it is therefore requisite to 



* Mrs. Hamilton, whose writings on 
the subject of education are well known, 
and whose attention has been very much 
turned to promoting improvements in 
schools for the poor, has recommended 
that the lessons should not be hung up 
against the side walls of the school-room, 
but that a strong cord or a small slip of 
wood, on which the lessons might hang, 
should be fiied the whole breadth of the 
room, a few feet from the wall. The scho- 
lars by this means would have their faces 
more turned to the master, and of course 
there would be less probability of their 
neglecting their lessons. 



h.ive sufficient space for form- 
ing the sent circles, and also for a 
free passage between the extremi- 
ties of the desks and the scholars 
when so arranged. 

It is recommended that the sharp 
corners of the desks and forms should 
be rounded off. to prevent the ef- 
fects ol common accidents in schools; 
and it is also recommended that 
tlicy be made fast to the floor (par- 
ticular! v the desks) at their proper re- 
lative distances. This can be done 
where the flo >r is boarded, by means 
of angular iron plates screwed or 
nailed to their leet and to the floor; 
and if the floor be made of any 
of the materials before specified it 
can be done by fixing pieces of 
wood in the floor by which the feet 
can be made fast in the like manner. 

Having the desks and forms fas- 
tened to the floor will certainly oc- 
casion some additional trouble in 
cleaning out the room, but there are 
numerous disadvantages connected^ 
with moveable desksand forms, which 
it is well "orihtdking some trouble to 
avoid. If the desks and forms, how- 
ever, be not made fast to the floor, the 
de>kswil I retjiiirecross-leet projecting 
four inches on each side to make 
them steady. 

It woud be desirable, if consist- 
ent wiih convenience in other res- 
pects, that the doors at which the 
si iiolars enter, and depart from the 
school, should be near the master's 
seat, as this circumstance would 
tend 10 (heck noise and confusion, 
at a time when they are most likely 
to prevail in numerous schools; an- 
other advantage of such an arrange- 
ment would be the affording visitors 
a full and striking view of the whole 
school immediately on entering the 
room. If the passages of the 
school be at all contracted, the doors 
should open outwards, which will 
save space, and also lend to prevent 
accidents. 
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When a piece of ground can be 
attached to country school-houses 
at a moderate expence, for a play 
ground, it will afford a very useful 
and de.-irable accommodation to the 
scholars; it will be particularly con- 
venient tor such children as come 
from a d'Stanceand bring theirmeals 
to school. 

It it can be conveniently avoid- 
ed, the entrance to a school should 
not be contiguous to a public street ; 
for the safety of the children com- 
ing to and going from the school- 
room will be sometimes endangered 
by the passing of carriages close to 
the door j this hint wilt be more ap- 
plicable to schools in cities and po- 
pulous towns, than to those in vil- 
lages and country situations; it 
is therefore recommended that 
in the former, the school-house 
should be erected in a recess from 
the street or road, it circumstances 
permit, or else that there be a side- 
passage to the school-room ; besides 
contributing to safety, this will also 
tend to quietness and good order in 
the school, tor the scholars are of- 
ten interrupted in their business, if 
over-looked by idle and rode pas- 
sengers. 

Schools when opened for the first 
time in any particular neighbour- 
hood may not perhaps be well at- 
tended : the funds also of infant in- 
stitutions may prove inadequate to a 
large expenditure at once ; it may, 
therefoie, be often found prudent 
to build a school-house with a view 
to further extension as the circum- 
stances ot the school may require 
or permit : in such cases it is recom- 
mended that the addition may be 
made to the length rather than the 
breadth of the building : the gable 
end may be constructed of such 
slight temporary work, as to admit 
of the extension of the building at 
an expense very little greater on 
the whole, than if it had been built 
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on the enlarged scale at first; but it 
will be found that additional expense 
must be incurred, and -the arrange- 
ment greatly interfered with, by ad- 
ding to the breadth of a school- room. 
One obvious advantage arising from 
the mode here recommended, is that 
when the length of the room is in- 
creased, the passages on each side 
will be also equally lengthened, and 
of course the proper space will bo 
obtained for the formation of semi- 
circles of the additional scholars, in 
the manner before described, and 
again, the master's eye will continue 
to command the whole of the school- 
room, without any encreased exer- 
tion on his part; whereas, if the ad- 
dition be made to the breadth of 
the room, the desks will be encreas- 
ed in length, but there will be no 
proportional encrease of passages, so 
as to accommodate the additional 
scholars; and if the breadth of the 
room be so encreased as to equal, 
or even to bear a large proportion 
to its length, it will be impossible for 
the master to see the scholars at 
each end of the room, without turn* 
ing himself from side to side. It is 
perhaps scarcely necessary to add, 
that when an addition to the length 
of a building is contemplated at the 
time of its erection, its breadth should 
bear a greater proportion to ita 
length, than if built on its perman- 
ent scale in the first instance, the 
most desirable proportion is, that 
the hreadth be nearly one-half the 
length. 

The height of the school- room 
walls from the floor to the wall plate, 
should vary according to the other 
dimensions, say from eleven to six- 
teen feet. School- rooms surrounded 
by other buildings should be some- 
what higher man those in open situ- 
ations, in order to admit a greater 
body ot air. 

Mr. Lancaster in his " Hints,'* 
objects to ceilings; he says,, they 

l 
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act as sounding hoards, unless plac- 
ed at a great height : it is undoubt- 
edly of great importance to dimin 
ish noise in schools ; but when the 
good effects of ceiling* are taken in- 
to account, they appear much more 
than equivalunt to the inconveni- 
ence stated by Mr. Lancaster : ceil- 
ings are very useful as they effect 
the temperature of school-rooms; 
they diminish the effect of the 
sun's excessive heat in summer, and 
contribute much to warmth and com- 
fort in winter ; besides at all times 
improving the general appearance 
of the rooJi : and they arc recom- 
mended in this tract, the rather be- 
cause Mr. Lancaster himself seems 
to admit, that by a proper elevation 
of the ceiling any encreased rever- 
beration of sound will be prevent- 
ed. 

Mr. Lancaster recommends the 
lighting of school-rooms by sky- 
lights, to he placed at the riglit- 
)nsnd side of the roof as the scholars 
sh.,: looking up towards the master's 
desk: such lights however appear 
objectionable, as being more liable 
than any others to admit wet, less 
favourable to ventilation, and more 
diificult to be so managed as to pre- 
vent the rays of th« sun from strik- 
ing upon the beads of the children 
whilst engaged at their desks : it is 
therefore recommended that win- 
dows be placed at both sides, and 
at the ends of the room, as high as 
the roof or ceiling will permit, 
which it i« conceived will afford all 
the advantages without incurring any 
pf the inconveniences of sky lights. 
It may be found a convenience to 
have the recesses that are usually 
left under wiudows fitted up with 
shelves and doors, for the purpose 
of keeping books, &c. in. The Le- 
gislature have consideiately exempt- 
ed schools from the. pressure of the 
window-tax, the multiplying of win- 
dows will not be attended with an 



increase of expense, the more of 
them ihereloie We better, in uroer 
that light and air may be admitted 
or excluded from any quarter as cir- 
cumstances may require. It will be 
favourable to ventilation if the wiu- 
dows be made to open from the 
top. 

Stoves and Hues are recommended 
by Mr. Lancaster with good reason, 
in preference to ordinary lire-places; 
for, as he remarks, it is damp air 
that is injurious lather than dry 
cold air; and Hues would convey 
the influence of the tire more gene- 
rally throughout the room than many 
local tire places : children too are 
apt to crowd round a tire in very 
cold weather, auu the temporary heat 
they receive in that way, is rather 
injurious than serviceable to, them : 
accidents also occur lieiuently in 
consequence of open the places; it 
is thought belter on every ac- 
count therefore to substitute stove.* 
a iid flues. 

It cannot be reasonably expected 
that any system of Directions (much 
less a small tract such as the present) 
soould embrace every topic upon 
which hitorrnaliuu would be desira- 
ble, or point out a plan, which must 
suit the varied circumstances of 
schools in every possible situation, 
throughout the country : the society, 
However, whilst they feel conscious 
that it may nut be practicable to a- 
dopt, all the foregoing hints in any 
particular instance, ytt entertain a, 
hope that in every case something 
advantageous may be suggested, oy 
the perusal of what is here submit- 
ted, to those to vt hose care 
the management of schools may be 
entrusted; but should such pcuo.t 
be desirous of further information 
upon any points Healed o! in the 
ptecediug pages, it is hoped ihe so- 
ciety v> Hi be at all times lound ready, 
as at present, to cominuutcate, 
through their secretary, the result of 
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their own experience anil specula- communicated to them in the course 
lions upon the subject of education, of their correspondence with those 
or such useful matter as may be more conversaut with its details. 
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Memoirs of MaJor John cart- 

WRIGHT. 

( Continued from page 1 27 .) 
AT the commencement of the year 
-It 83', Maj >r Cartwright engaged 
in agriculture ; his elder brother, 
who had o<> relish for such an occu 
pation, having then transferred to 
him the farm in Nottinghamshire, 
and all other agricultural concerns 
of his late father, which he had 
kept in his own hands for one year. 

In 1784, Major Cartwright de 
fended the virtuous cause of politi- 
cal reform, in which lie had so long 
laboured, against the insidious, but 
witty, attack of the celebrated 
Soatne Jennings, in a pa nplet en- 
titled (in all vision to a well known 
work of thai gentleman's) " Inter- 
nal Evidence; or an Inquiry how 
far Truth and the Christian Religion 
have been consulted bv the Author 
ot Thoughts on a Parliamentary Re- 
form " 

In March, 178.5, Major Carl Wright, 
wusonce mon- principally instrument- 
al in assembling the county of Not- 
tingham to the great cause next his 
heart. On that, occasion, In- publish- 
ed, in a provincial newspaper and 
hand- bills an address under the ti'le 
of" A Notiiiiyltimshire Far ner to 
his Brother Free-holders; or a Cab 
to the Comity Meeting m be linden 
at Newaik, to consider the propriety 
q( petitioning the House of Om- 
inous to reform the prc-eui Uncon- 
stitutional Representation oft he Peo- 
ple in that House, and to shorten 
lh>; Duration of Parliaments." 



Whether from this period Major 
Cartwright relaxed from his accus- 
tomed labours, in cousequence of a 
delusive prosperity having indispos- 
ed the nation to exertion for recov- 
ering its just liberties, or whether 
he remained silent from a reliance 
ou the integrity of Mf. Pitt, and a 
belief that that minister would em- 
brace a convenient opportunity of 
fulfilling his engagements to" the 
public- on the subject of a parlia- 
mentary reformation, it is not for 
the writer of these memoirs to deter- 
mine. He can only say, that, be- 
tween the years 1785 and 1732, be 
did not collect any productions of 
Major Cartwright's'pen. m>r doas he 
recollect any thing published, by 
him within that period} not but 
that a mind so active, and sadevoU 
ei to the cause "of reform, must pro- 
bably iiave produced, in some form 
or other, both within that period and 
others, many things on the subject, 
which have not appeared with bis 
name, or which might not be in- 
tended tor publication. 

In theyear 1783, Major Cartwright 
in conjunction with other friends, 
embarked in an undertaking in ma- 
nufacture on a considerable scale; 
expecting it would prove to them- 
selves a beneficial speculation, but 
knowing that it must, at all events, 
benefit their country in its favourite* 
staple of wool. A large and beauti- 
ful building was soon erected, at 
Clarborough, near Retford, in the 
county of Nottingham j and, being 
covered in on the appro?.ch of win- 
ter, a holiday was given on the 5th 



